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WANTED—A STANDARD OF STYLE. 


T is to be regretted, in these days of the pen and the 

tongue, that the progress of sound learning in the 
sphere to which they are devoted has not kept pace in 
Yale College with its progress in the Classics, Mathe- 
matics and Sciences. There is no standard of style here. 
One of the traditions inherited from our revered seniors 
of 69, 70 and ’71 was, that an entirely different style 
should be employed in a composition which was to secure 
the approbation of the President, than in one designed to 
conciliate the smile of the Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature. In the one case we were informed, 
that the wings of our imagination must not only be 
clipped, but excoriated; while in the other, we were told 

that “highfalutin” might be safely indulged in, provided it 
_ was chastened and subdued. Distracted by this disagree- 
ment of our doctors upon what was the true basis of 
excellence, some of the shrewder of our tribe began to 
work out a standard for themselves, which, if not perfectly 
sound, would at all events relieve them from attempting 
to conciliate such diverse tastes in composition. 
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In the absence here of any established theory of expres- 
sion, the only materials for constructing such a standard 
were the isolated maxims for good writing scattered 
through our text-books on Rhetoric, and the only process 
by which they could be reared into a system was the 
process of generalization or deduction. 

While engaged in this operation, we were somewhat 
comforted by the fact, that asa man may be a good reasoner 
without ever having heard of a syllogism, so a man may 
be a good writer without a standard of style, or commit- 
ting to memory the Art of Composition. A clear head 
will do more towards forming a clear style than if the 
pen was constantly guided by Blair’s dicta: “ Every 
needless part of a sentence interrupts the description and 
clogs the image;” “long sentences fatigue the reader's 
attention ;”’ and a lively and surcharged imagination will 
contribute more to strength of style than if Lord Kaimes 
was constantly jogging the elbow with hisprecepts: “To 
give the utmost force to a period, it ought to be closed 
with the word that makes the greatest figure.” Experi- 
ence also contributes more towards the same end than 
rules from whatever source, and he who constantly reads 
and hears good sentences, can hardly fail to produce 
similar ones, unless he lacks verbal memory, a perception 
of order, or constructive ingenuity, which, it is admitted, 
no amount-‘of instruction in the art of writing will supply. 

In this brief digression we have anticipated three of 
the empirical laws from which our generalization was to 
be deduced. But in addition to these maxims of Blair 
and Lord Kaimes, there is a third, too antiquated to have 
its parentage traced, but which has been faithfully 
impressed, in season and out of season, upon all aspirants 
for composition prizes, viz: “ Brevity is the soul of wit.” 
These rules for style, which have reached the dignity of 
maxims, have been inculcated upon us from the beginning, 
and no pains have been spared by text-books and teachers 
in warning us to avoid parentheses, in condemning styles 
which are verbose, involved, inflated, and all figures of 
speech for mere ornament, as tending to divert the 
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attention from the main thought under consideration. In 
the course of our rhetorical instruction, we have also 
heard a. moral pointed from Talleyrand’s sneer: “ Lan- 
guage was made to conceal ideas,” and the lesson drawn 
was, that any use of symbols of thought which hinder its 
quickest and most accurate perception, should be carefully 
eschewed. An important precept has been constantly 
impressed upon us, that words of Saxon origin should 
always be preferred, and this, too, in utter derogation of 
the principle of “minority representation,” for but a 
quarter of our speech comes from Rome, while three- 
quarters come from the German forests. We have been 
frequently told, too, that arbitrary signs are more ef- 
ective than the pithiest expressions into which they 
could be translated : as when an indignant student points 
“Fine day” to the door, instead of saying, “ Get out ;”’ 
or a secretive comrade places his finger upon his lips, 
instead of saying, ‘“ Taisez vous.” The raising of the 
eyebrows, the shrugging of the shoulders, the curl of the 
upper lip, are unmistakably understood. Interjections, 
exclamations, expletives, are correctly and instantaneously 
interpreted by the auditor. 

From these and a thousand other maxims and indices 
of style, current here, which might be quoted if we had 
but the space, we feel authorized in deducing a general 
principle: So present your ideas that they may be apprehended 
by the reader or hearer with the minimum of mental effort. 
All the rules of composition which we have learned, all 
that has been told us of the right choice and collocation 
of words, of the arrangement of clauses in a sentence, 
significantly point to economizing the recipient’s attention. 
If language could be conceived as the vehicle of thought, 
the resources of style, according to these maxims, should 
be chiefly bent to diminishing the inertia and friction of 
the wheels. Superfluous members of sentences must be 
avoided, because they uselessly absorb a certain part of 
the reader’s powers of appreciation. In long sentences 
he loses the clue to the main thought. Brief and pithy 
Sayings grasp his mind at once. Ending the sentence 
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with the word of “greatest figure’ diminishes the friction 
and the strain. Parentheses, involved, inflated, verbose 
styles, redundancy of image, Latinized and sesquipedalian 
words, are all useless drafts upon the attention of those 
addressed, and Saxon words commend themselves from 
early associations and their imitative character. 

A judicious use of figures of speech might be vindicated 
in this economical postulate; for what brings the mind 
more easily to the desired conception than apt similes 
and metaphors. But in attempting to employ this as a 
verification of our “law,” we are embarrassed by a conflict 
between theory and practice in this college. While 
theoretically, both in oral and written instruction, the use 
of figures of speech is encouraged, practically in awarding 
the higher prizes the use of them is unmercifully rebuked. 
We are thus driven to impute to the powers that be a 
want of unity in council, which may all the gods forfend! 
or to discard our deduction as unsound, or to qualify it 
by averring that while economy of mental effort may be 
one object to be considered in the formation of a style, it 
is not the sole object. If it were, then Euclid’s captions 
and the Binomial theorem would be models of composi- 
tion. And yet the most strenuous opponents of what is 
called an ornate or declamatory style, would hardly 
consent to substitute such dry husks for the juicy periods 
of Macaulay. Whatever amount of “mental effort” a 
man may possess, it is apt to flag on mere jejune and 
undecorated propositions. Emotions as well as intellect 
enter largely into our perception of thought, and must 
these never be evoked by the magic of style? Never, we 
opine, if the style commended here is to universally 
prevail. It is difficult for juvenile intellects to discover 
why they are instructed in all the appliances of elegant 
styles if their introduction into composition is impliedly 
discouraged; or why they are called upon to write 
and pronounce orations, when everything “ oratorical ” 
in them is impliedly condemned. Dr. Campbell says: 
“The more general the terms are, the picture is the 
fainter ; the more special they are, the brighter;”’ and he 
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advises us to avoid such asentence as this: “ In proportion 
as the manners, customs and amusements of a nation are 
cruel and barbarous, the regulations. of their penal code 
will be severe;”’ and in place of it to write: “ In propor- 
tion as men delight in battles, tourneys, bull-fights and 
combats of gladiators, will they punish with hanging, 
beheading, burning and the rack.” If sentences on this 
model should succeed in passing muster for a Townsend, 
they would be proscribed as too florid and affected by the 
full bench which awards the DeForest; and we doubt if - 
Dr. Campbell could paint any picture in speech which 
would extort applause from such devotees of the graphic 
as Dr. Woolsey or Dr. Porter. 

After all, we suppose an individual must write according 
to the nature which is in him. But what more truthful 
exponent of his nature is there than his style? Why 
should the man of abstract ideas be tested by the same 
standard as the man of brilliant imagination? Why 
should a man brimful of ideas and their ramifications not 
be expected to write diffusedly, like Addison? Why 


‘ should not the all-sufficient, self-reliant Tycoon of litera- 


ture write pompously, like Sam Johnson? Why should 
not a simple-minded man like Goldsmith write with 
simplicity, or a crochety one write in crochets, like 
Carlyle ? 


THE PROPOSED ,.REMOVAL OF TRINITY 
COLLEGE. 


HE possible appropriation of the grounds of Trin- 

ity College by the city authorities of Hartford, has 
given rise to a very important suggestion. It has been 
proposed that Trinity, instead of rebuilding in Hartford, 
should move to New Haven, and, either immediately or 
ultimately, connect herself with the University of New 
Haven. The importance of such a step in promoting the 
interests of higher education in this country cannot well 
be over-estimated. 
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It is obvious that the educational interests of this coun- 
try urgently call for the establishment of universities in 
the proper sense of that term, which shall be recognized 
centres of culture and thought. We need institutions of 
learning whose fame shall be world-wide as well as national, 
whose degrees shall carry with them universal respect, 
and the opinion of whose scholars, by virtue of their 
very positions, independently of their personal reputation, 
shall be recognized as authority. We need all this not 
alone for the credit of American culture, not alone for the 
benefits which the students of such universities would 
receive—though these considerations are of very great 
importance—but we need them above all for their indirect 
influence upon the great body of uneducated citizens of 
this country. The thoughtful observer of. American 
society cannot fail to notice a lamentable lack of respect 
for thorough education, and for the opinions of educated 
men, among the community at large. From the aspirant 
for Presidential honors who prays to be delivered from 
college graduates above “all horned cattle,’"—whatever he 
may mean by that phrase—through the senatorial war- 
horse who doesn’t propose to give up his patronage to a 
lot of school-masters, down to the constituents of Morrissy, 
Tweed and Butler and tothe great body of admirers of 
“smart,” self-educated men, there is a tendency to depre- 
ciate thorough training and scholarly judgment. The 
equality which exists between all grades of society in 
point of political privilege—an equality which renders it 
all the more important that the leaders of public opinion 
should be men of sound and cultivated judgment—leads 
to a jealousy of any influence founded upon the claims of 
superior education, or, at least, to a confusion of mental 
with political equality. The crude legislation which often 
disgraces Congress, the resolutions so comically regard- 
less of the laws of political economy which are solemnly 
put forward in political conventions, and the superficial 
and inadequate political comments of the press, indicate 
what qualifications the people look for in their repre- 
sentatives and teachers. To check this popular ten- 
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dency to depreciate the value of thorough training and of 
educated judgment, we need institutions of such size, and 
strength, and influence that they will overawe ignorance, 
and command respect for the opinions of the educated 
men who cluster around them, and of the educated men 
who there receive their degrees. 

But, unfortunately, the American tendency to decen- 
tralization operates in educational matters as well as in 
political. Local feeling and denominational interest divert 
from the more important colleges the support which they 
need in order to develop into universities. Enough money 
is given throughout the country for the support of edu- 
cation; but, instead of being given for the purpose of 
raising well-established colleges to the highest point of 
efficiency, it is given to support struggling institutions 
for which there is no popular need, or to found new ones, 
which may, by adopting the names of Jones and Snooks, 
perpetuate the memory of their founders. When, there- 
fore, by any fortunate combination of circumstances, an 
opportunity is afforded for any two institutions, already 
strong, to combine their individual strength into one 
effective whole, it should be most eagerly grasped at by 
all who have at heart the interests of education and con- 
sequently the general welfare. 

The benefits which each institution would derive from 
the removal of Trinity to New Haven are so obvious that 
to state them is to count off so many platitudes. To be- 
gin with Trinity: her most pressing need is for students. 
At present she can hardly be called more than a local 
institution. She has ample endowments, an able faculty, 
and the good wishes of a powerful religious body. And 
yet, strong in everything except the number of her stu- 
dents, she cannot draw to herself very largely the young 
men of her own denomination, simply because they will 
not forego the great advantage of education in large in- 
stitutions for the sake of gratifying a religious preference. 
On a rough estimate we should say that there are one 
hundred and fifty Episcopalians at Yale. If, now, Trinity 
were to remove to New Haven, and by the establishment 
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of university examinations her degrees were placed upon 
the same footing with those of Yale, it is more than prob- 
able that she would attract at once the larger part of the 
one hundred and fifty, who now subordinate religious pre- 
ference to educational interest. Other things being equal, 
they would prefer to be educated in a college of their own 
denomination. They would prefer the forms of worship 
at chapel to which they are accustomed ; they would pre- 
fer professors of their own faith ; and, in short, the general 
eral atmosphere of a college of their own sect. 

Trinity, then, would receive a large accession to her 
numbers, and, whether we look at the subject in the light 
of college pride or of the desire of its authorities that 
Episcopalians should be educated in schools of their own 
denomination, the college would be greatly benefited by 
the change. 

Turning now to Yale, we find that she would be less 
directly benefited than Trinity by the union. The first 
effect of the change would be to draw off a considerable 
number of her students. She would lose, to some extent, 
her importance as Yale College, and would sink to a co- 
ordinate part of the university. But she could well afford 
to lose her pre-eminence as a college, for the sake of the 
greater usefulness and prominence of the more compre- 
hensive institution. Like a fond mother, the old Yale Col- 
lege would not envy the wider sphere of the university. 
Her hopes would center in the vigorous youth of. her off- 
spring. It would be a sufficient matter for pride that the 
younger institution with its greater strength and wider 
usefulness had its birth from her. But Yale’s compensa- 
tion would not consist alone in the pride with which she 
could look upon the new institution. The pre-eminence 
to which the University would at once attain, would soon 
attract a larger number of students than the combined 
number of the two institutions would amount to, when 
existing apart. Of these Yale would have her fair share. 
And while, from the necessity of the case, she would still, 
as an individual college, occupy a less prominent place 
than she does now, yet her absolute importance would be 
greater. 
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Such are the peculiar advantages which each college 
would derive from the change. Others, no less important, 
they would share. The cabinets and libraries of the one 
could be supplemented by those of the other. A higher 
grade of scholarship could be established. University 
prizes, for which representative men of both colleges 
could compete, would stimulate the most active minds of 
each. University lectureships could be established, cov- 
ering a wide variety of subjects, and filled by the most 
eminent men. A generous rivalry in boating and ball 
would develope a greater proficiency in athletic pur- 
suits. More than this, other colleges would, sooner or 
later, place themselves under the mantle of the university. 
A foundation would be laid upon which there would sure- 
ly rise, in some future time, a great university; a uni- 
versity as much greater than those of the old world as 
this country is greater than those in which the universi- 
ties of the old world exist; a university, in short, which 
would be commensurate with the needs of the republic 
and with the magnificent destiny which awaits it. 

The difficulties in the way of the accomplishment of the 
plan ought to count for nothing. The local pride of 
Hartford would have to be overcome, but Hartford can 
well afford to allow a small institution to go from the city, 
for the sake of a university which will be the pride of the 
state. Apprehensions of conflict between Episcopalian 
and Congregational interests may be felt. But each col- 
lege can possess its own funds and retain the exclusive 
control of its own affairs. There is no more real neces- 
sity for conflict between the two institutions when they 
exist together than there is when they exist apart. 

We have before us a magnificent possibility. Such an 
opportunity may not be presented again for a century. 
We earnestly hope that the friends of both colleges will 
put forth their best efforts to effect a union. We hope for 
it in the interests of each; we hope for it in the interests 
of education; we hope for it above all in the interests of 
the country, upon which university culture and thought 
would exercise so salutary an influence. J. H. H. 
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TELEGRAPH LINES.* 


You may talk of discoveries new, 
Improvements, inventions and skill ; 

How potent a compound is formed 

Of number-one brains and a will; 

Of your steamers abounding in life, 
Resisting both tempest and squall ; 

Of railroads and other roads too, 

But the telegraph masters them all ! 

For what ! though your prows cut the waves, 
Unaided by oars or by sails ; 

Or what ! though the iron horse flies 

With an arrow-like speed o’er the rails ; 
The monarch of steam is surpassed, 

Is distanced in all his designs ; 

And even the fire-breathing steed 

Is checked by the magical lines! 

They stretch over Asia’s domains 

O’er Afric’s simoomian sands 

And Europe has “ line upon line,” 
Throughout all her populous lands; 

From the rock-towering cliff of Gibraltar, 
To the shores where the Arctic surge rolls 
Not even the Czar can prohibit 

This continual “ rising of Poles!” 

How the cynical scoffed at the cable 

And thought it a joke mighty rare 

To call it a “ Yankee Contrivance,” 
Because ’twas “‘an ocean affair :” 

But now with the’ continents talking 
*Neath miles of tempestuous brine, 

We'll tell them this great correspondence 
Resulted from “ dropping a line.” 

Then success to the “ knights of the magnet,” 
The heroes of spark and of click, 

The only known persons who prosper 
Transacting a business “ on tick.” 

Here’s the motto inscribed on their banner 
Which now to the air is unfurled :— 

“Our lines have gone out through the earth 
And our words to the end of the world.” 


* The following poems are taken from a collection left by the late R. W. 
O’Brien, ’72. 
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SHOULD I KISS THEE? 


If water lilies kiss the waves, 

If zephyrs kiss the crystal sea 

That on the beach with music laves, 
Should I kiss thee ? 


If sunlight tinges field and copse, 

With blushes soft o’er flower and lea, 

If cloudlets kiss the mountain-tops, 
Should I kiss thee ? 


If loving mother soothes her child 

With kisses of maternal glee, 

If other lips with love grow mild, 
Should I kiss thee ? 


These kisses all are passing dear, 

Their echoes set my soul at ease ; 

While something whispers in my ear 
Kiss when you please ! 


THE ASCENT OF MAN. 


R. MORSE is one of the fortunate few who have 

lived to see their inventions or discoveries perfected 
and approved. It is the common experience that a prin- 
ciple is partially developed, or, perhaps, merely suggested 
by one mind, and is then left for another to investigate 
and apply. It is therefore proper, that, whenever a new 
theory is advanced, we should examine it carefully and 
inquire whether it is well founded, and whether it may 
not lead to a greater truth. Now, if we take up the 
theory which Mr. Darwin has recently proposed, and 
consider it in this spirit of calm inquiry, we shall discover, 
I doubt not, that it brings us to a conclusion of which its 
originator never dreamed. He has proved, in a masterly 
manner, that between the race of men and the beings 
which, we say, form the lower order of creation, certain 
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positive relations undeniably subsist. He has established, 
beyond controversy, a system of development. It is 
possible, however, that, crab-like, his steps have been 
retrograde, and that he has mistaken the beginning for 
the end. 

Assuming that the analogies and evidences which he 
has pointed out are familiar to all, and acknowledging 
their truth and force, I am prepared to prove exactly the 
converse of Mr. Darwin’s conclusion. I shall not attempt 
to follow out his line of thought. 1 shall rather com- 
mence where his discussion closed, and, by a few illustra- 
tions from common life, with their natural deductions, 
expound the momentous truth which he so narrowly 
missed ; and if the greatness of the theme shall lift me to 
a higher strain than is suited to a philosophical essay, I 
trust that my readers will grant some indulgence to an 
enthusiasm in which they may be unable to share. 

We are accustomed to glorify men as rational beings, 
and to magnify reason as the grandest of natural endow- 
ments. But there is a mental faculty, in common use and 
seldom considered, to which this boasted power is vastly 
inferior—lI refer to instinct. We are apt to regard this 
gift as a substitute kindly provided to take the place of 
reason, and are not seldom tempted to despise it as the 
sop thrown to Cerberus—very poor food, to be sure, yet 
attractive enough to keep the creature quiet. Buta little 
reflection will be sufficient to prove, to any candid mind, 
that this popular fallacy is absolutely without foundation. 
That instinct has the advantage in point of time is a fact 
which nobody can deny. Reasoning is a slow, laborious 
process; instinct is an instantaneous solution. For 
example, I am aware that the discovery which I am now 
making known will be acknowledged and appreciated 
only after a course of argument and a period of consider- 
tion. Oh, that I could address myself to that instinct 
which never halts, and never is at fault! For this is a 
power whose action is unerring, as well as immediate. 

Newton, the elder, it is said, was a man of such 
extraordinary mind that he accepted intelligently every 
geometrical proposition, without the aid of a demonstra- 
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tion. To him, every theorem was an axiom, and every 
problem a postulate. Now it is proper to honor such a 
superior capacity for knowledge; but what is a cat but a 
developed Newton? With her, all knowledge is intuitive 
and infallible. Put her in the midst of a forest, fifty miles 
from a house. Does she note the direction of the sun, 
and try to calculate the points of the compass? Does 
she look around for a guide-board? Does she even set 
her brains to work, to reason out the path by which she 
was brought thither? No! She faces in the proper 
direction, and travels in a bee line. The problem is a 
postulate to the cat. Now here is the comparison. The 
animal decides at once, unerringly and finally; a man 
would hesitate and doubt, and starve during the process. 
And yet Mr. Darwin would persuade us that the latter is 
a development of the former! You may tell me that the 
reasoning faculty is capable of infinite growth and culture. 
But the power of instinct has reached in an instant the 
greatest perfection. It requires no growth, for it is at 
once full-grown. 

Let us leave the realms of thought, and descend to 
physical characteristics. In the attribute of strength, all 
will admit that the animals are superior to man. 
Throughout the entire scale, from the monarch of the 
forest to the smallest insect, their relative muscular power 
is great beyond all comparison. In the use of the five 
corporeal senses, also, the same principle is true. The 
most eminent attainments of mankind can only be 
expressed by an analogy which is complimentary rather 
than correct. We say that A is far-sighted asa lynx, and 
that B is shrewd as a fox. You chatter about a maiden, 
whose form is graceful as a gazelle’s, and whose voice is 
sweet as the tones of a nightingale. You talk about 
swiftness, and think of the eagle’s flight. You meditate 
upon the raptures of love, and the turtle dove is an 
emblem of your affection. The cardinal virtues engage 
your thought. Are you industrious? You are as busy 
asa bee. Would you condemn idleness? Go to the ant, 
thou sluggard! You point to the ox as the type of 
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patience, and to the lamb as the picture of innocence. 
Nor would I seem to forget the fierceness of the tiger, 
and the filthiness of the hog. But if we seek analogies 
in the human race, is it difficult to find them? Remem- 
ber the scenes of blood which have stained the pages 
of history, the tyrannies, the persecutions. And it is 
only when men have domesticated the hog, that it 
develops those abnormal tastes which we are wont to 
despise. 

This leads me still further, in my argument, to the 
thought that men are dependent. They require laws, 
civil, social and moral, and only by the strictest obedience 
to these can they hope to thrive. They must be bound 
by rigid custom and held down by force, or they give 
way to passions of which the brute creation knows 
nothing, and riot and rage with a fury to which the brute 
creation offers no parallel. For the animal is a law unto 
himself. He has no legislation, for he needs none. He 
makes no treaties, for he wages no wars. He builds no 
almshouses, no banks, no prisons, no palaces; for he has 
no poor, no rich, no criminals, no dignitaries. To be 
sure, every tribe has its chief, and every flock its leader. 
But there is no forced service. Theirs is the highest 
type of a genuine democracy. 

Man, moreover, is dependent upon science. We are 
constantly struggling toward that perfect civilization 
which is yet a long way off. But the mechanical con- 
trivances which are indispensable to our comfort are a 
shaking of the head among those sinless and happy races 
whose creation preceded our own. You say that they 
are destitute of intelligence; that they cannot build a 
fire, forsooth, or make a shirt. Would it be of any service 
to them if such a power was theirs? Your hen is clothed 
with innocence and feathers, and she needs no additional 
garment. Man is actually dependent upon animals them- 
selves. They drag his. burdens, they perform his duties, 
they amuse him in a thousand ways, they even sustain his 
existence. And, in the process, they have been abused, 
and. disabled, and slaughtered, from the days of Balaam 
to the present hour. 
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On the one hand there is a feeble, dependent race, 
struggling painfully towards a goal which is yet far in the 
future, and subsisting from day to day by means of 
another genus, whose invaluable aid it nevertheless 
regards with contempt. On the other hand, there is this 
nobler family, self-sustaining and self-sufficient, with a 
perfected culture and enjoying a condition which man 
affects only to injure. For the animals are never so well 
off as when man does not interfere with them; and there 
is sound philosophy in the advice which was given to 
Little Bo-Peep, when her sheep were missing : 


“ Let them alone ! 
They ’ll all come home, 
Wagging their tails behind them.” 


I might speak of the affection which exists among the 
animals, between parents and their offspring, compar- 
ing the tender solicitude of the mother for the birds in 
the nest, with the fashionable exposures which the 
matrons of the period so recklessly encourage. I might 
mention the fact that animals have no bad habits; that 
temperance lecturers draw their most forcible arguments 
from the fact that you cannot persuade your horse to use 
tobacco or to drink alcohol. I might call your attention 
to the experience of maiden ladies, who, having found the 
world to be a fleeting show, and having become convinced 
of the heartlessness and insincerity of mankind, seek the 
congenial and elevating society of lap-dogs and parrots. 
I might dwell upon the influence which this despised race 
has exerted upon literature, science and art—reminding 
you that while the English were wasting their energies 
in establishing the House of Commons, the enterprising 
French were engaged in the nobler employment of 
studying critically the life and virtues of Reynard the 
Fox. I might enlarge upon their inspiring examples of 
heroism, devotion and self-sacrifice. I might point to the 
dogs of St. Bernard, whose name has become a synonym 
for valor, and challenge history to produce a nation 
which can stand in comparison. But enough has been 
said to establish my proposition. 
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The position which I take, then, is simply this: The 
analogies between man and the animals prove the exist- 
ence of certain relations. We can only account for these 
relations by the theory of development; and the evident 
inferiority of man leads us to the inevitable conclusion 
that man belongs to the lower order of creation, and that 
the other races of the animal kingdom have been devel- 
oped from Azm into the condition which they enjoy to-day, 
with their symmetrical character and their perfected 
culture. 

We read that an old Babylonish King was translated, 
for a brief period, from his natural condition, and shared 
the privileges and gifts of the superior race. Is it not 
possible that this was a prototype of the universal destiny ? 

If you say that this is a hard doctrine, you must bear 
in mind the fact that its simplicity is one of the strongest 
evidences of its truth. For it is the natural inference 
‘from a circumstance to which I have before alluded. 
Geologists tell us that the “days” of the Scriptures were 
doubtless ages. Long before Adam trod this earth it had 
borne these other races upon its bosom. They had gone 
through a process of gradual growth. We may hazard 
the encouraging supposition that their infancy was not 
superior to ours. But think of the start they had! No 
wonder they are so far ahead. 

Yet there is hope for us. Let us take the English na- 
tion as the highest type of our present civilization. The 
discovery of Mr. Darwin’s, though partial, is certainly 
the greatest discovery of modern times. Let us take 
Mr. Darwin, then, as the best representative of our 
progressive science. Surely, then, he has no reason for 
despair. The process may be long and tedious, but it will 
end at last. And doubtless Mr. Darwin’s descendants 
will be the first to reach the glorious condition of a 
symmetrical and perfected ape. 


[Since this article has been printed, the writer’s attention has been directed 
to an idea, somewhat similar to his own, which was propounded by William 
Cullen Bryant at a dinner of the Williams College Alumni. We await fur- 
ther developments. ] 
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THE ABUSE OF POPULAR MEN. 


HE time seems to have come when the “Popular 
Men,” who have been so long before the bar of public 
opinion should be let alone. 

For four years, certainly, and how much longer I do 
not pretend to say, the college press has kept up a con- 
tinuous fire of abuse against popular men, with the object 
of securing the abolition of the Wooden Spoon. Perhaps, 
in view of their laudable zeal in a good cause, the authors 
of the various articles that have been written on this sub- 
ject, were excusable for their unjust attacks upon a very 
deserving class of men; but, now that their object has 
been gained, and the obnoxious institution is “dead, de- 
funct and euchred” beyond all hope of “revival,” it 
seems eminently proper that they should call off their 
dogs from those whose occupation is decidedly gone. 
They will certainly never be in want of suitable targets 
against which to aim their shafts of reform ; for as long as 
there are societies to coalesce, factions to pull the wires, 
and personal ambitions to satisfy, as long as there are edi- 
tors, orators, poets, committeeships, elective offices of any 
kind to be filled, so long will there be a field in which 
schemers fro and schemers con can wage the wars of class 
politics. 

The injustice of these attacks consists not so much in 
the unfair and abusive spirit in which the reforms have 
been pushed—although the personal animus which in- 
spired many pens will, some day, cause the authors sin- 
cere regret—as in the fact that what was intended to be a 
rebuke for the mere politicians, for whom everybody has 
just contempt, became in addition a persecution of those 
who really deserved the honors they received, and, for 
the sake of honoring whom, an earnest endeavor has re- 
cently been made to revive the Wooden Spoon. In other 
words, the zeal which actuated the men who conducted a 
reform which commended itself to every honest mind, 
blinded them to the difference between men who were 
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actually and honestly popular and those whose success in 
wire-pulling too often placed them upon the Spoon com- 
mittee. 

In view of these facts, the recent articles in the old 
strain, which have appeared since the Spoon was abol- 
ished—and it certainly zs abolished as irretrievably as 
though a pledge never to revive it were made a condition 
of entering the college—cannot be too severely con- 
demned. The only end which could excuse such means 
has been gained, and to continue to employ it now is 
more than a mere criticism upon the character of men 
whose very claim to “ popularity ” ought to exempt them, 
for it is an attack upon the cultivation of generosity and 
chivalry. We cannot afford to lose our approbation of 
lovable qualities for the sake of giving a parting kick to 
a dead dog. It is already charged against Yale that, 
while she graduates men with liberal minds and inde- 
pendent views, she does not cultivate the gentleman even 
so far as it is compatible with independence and liberality. 
Now, while no one would advocate going to the other ex- 
treme, and giving our chief attention to the cultivation 
of the graces, neither is it denied that a thorough disci- 
pline of the mental powers is entirely consistent with due 
encouragement of the nobler impulses of the heart. They 
are more than consistent with each other; they are mu- 
tually beneficial. It needs no argument to prove that a 
man who is courteous, honorable, and actively generous, 
has advantages for appreciating and applying what he 
learns, which his more selfish and narrow-minded neigh- 
bor has not. 

Again, to continue these attacks is unfair to every one 
who, whether his virtues are sufficiently conspicuous to 
make him “ popular” or not, is desirous of being consid- 
ered sincere.» None have been more fortunate than those 
at present in college in being connected with Yale during 
a period of such marvelous change and progress both 
external and internal; when the college has made such 
rapid strides in the public estimation towards the first 
place among American colleges, and when the university 
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system, long contemplated, is assuming definite and grat- 
ifying shape. But there is scarcely one of the number 
who would not be glad to exchange all this good fortune 
to be relieved from a general suspicion which makes his 
every action appear to have some hidden purpose. For 
nearly four years this spirit has been industriously culti- 
vated by those who obtained a hearing through the col- 
lege press; and, however good the immediate results may 
have been, in that popular honors are no more, the scum 
that is left has well-nigh destroyed frankness and confi- 
dence. There is no greater pleasure in our social life here 
than to talk freely and frankly with one who appreciates 
and understands us, and to poison his mind against our 
sincerity is to destroy much specific pleasure in addition 
to the general injury it does our individual reputations 
and the health of the community in which we live. 

For the sake, then, of all who would be thought sincere, 
for the sake of generosity and courtesy, and for the sake 
of those who have already suffered too much obloquy in 
the cause of reform, let us have no more of this talk about 
the “ evils of popularity.” As our enjoyment of life and 
its work will be enhanced by earnest effort here, so will 
the cultivation of friendship here be chiefly instrumental 
in making college memories the most delightful to recall. 
There are coming after us classes who, suffering under no 
disease like the Spoon as we know it, will not need so un- 
fortunate a remedy as that to which we have been driven. 
Let them enjoy their exemption. 

H. W. B. H. 


—————_+ee ———— 


THY MERCY. 


(AFTER SWINBURNE.) 


Thou hast covered thy people with sorrow ; 
Thou hast tainted our joy and our mirth 

With the fear of a fateful to-morrow : 

Thou hast cursed us from birth. 
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Thou hast given us Love, but the treasure 
Is tarnished with rust and with stain. 
Thou hast fed us with promise of Pleasure ; 
Thou hast given us Pain. 


Thou hast filled us with passionate yearning, 
With desires that unceasingly war ; 
Thou hast shown us a Freedom worth earning : 
Thou hast bound us with Law. 


Thou hast given us Life, but our sleeping 
Is poisoned with waking ; our breath 
Is freighted with sighing and weeping. 
Thou hast given us Death. 


Rich gift to thy children who languish ! 
Sweet rest for them under the sod ! 
Thou hast granted release from our anguish, 
Most merciful God ! 


EARLY RISING. 


I have an exposition of sleep come upon me.” 
—Bottom, in “ Midsummer Night's Dream.” 


ROBABLY there is no man in the world who has 

not, at some time in his life, got up in the morning; 
and it is quite as likely, also, that no man, unless he were 
a sordid or scheming individual, was ever pleased with 
the experience. In fact, it is an experience sui generis ; 
and since it is too often an unavoidable experience, we 
ought to be thankful for this, that it is the only one of its 
class. 

This experience divides itself into three parts; and as | 
wish to talk about this matter in an orthodox way, I shall 
follow this division. 

In the first place, then, we have the intention of getting 
upin the morning. Almost everyone is subject to intermit- 
tent visitations of this intention. It is generally pleasant 
company, especially if it is not allowed to disturb our 
morning naps. We cherish it, perhaps, all day long, per- 
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haps fora week. Asa rule, the longer one confines him- 
self to the intention simply, the happier he is. The 
effects produced upon the person who has got it are many 
and diverse. Often it increases his self-esteem. He meets 
a notorious lie-a-bed with the self-satisfied air of not being 
as that man is. He confides his purpose to his friends 
with great assurance and with much vehemence, and em- 
ploys his leisure in laying out plans for the use of the 
extra time to be secured thereby. He takes good care to 
perfect all his arrangements before entering upon this 
new phase of life, and will sometimes lie in bed for a 
month of mornings because he cannot determine whether 
he had better devote five minutes to the Indian clubs and 
ten to the dumb-bells or ten to the Indian clubs and five 
to the dumb-bells. 

At last, however, everything is settled, and the unhappy 
victim of this mild madness goes to bed some night de- 
termined to turn over a new leaf—in the morning. And 
this brings us to the second part of this experience, viz., 
the act of getting up in the morning. Very few people 
know anything about this. The majority of men (always 
excepting the sordid and the scheming) are busy all their 
lives with the intention. Occasionally, however, a self- 
sacrificing mortal carries his intention into some sort of 
effect. 

But this necessitates a digression. <A victim of mis- 
placed confidence is that man who goes to bed with a deter- 
mination to begin the business of the morrow in some sort 
of season, and yet provides no means of producing a min- 
lature earthquake, a baby thunder-storm, or some other 
potent and unusual disturbance of that silence which nat- 
urally belongs to the chamber of rest! 

His intention may be the best in the world, but it won’t 
wake him up. When he gets up it won’t be morning! 
Cunning and unscrupulous men have devoted much time 
and labor to perfecting various noise-producing machines, 
and without one of these the intention hopelessly fails. 
I believe the most popular of these contrivances is what 
is vulgarly known as an alarm-clock. Novices generally 
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begin with this. But it is not a success. Aside from the 
fact that it is more likely than not to go off in the middle 
of the night, thereby prejudicing the sleeper against get- 
ting up at all, it has one radical defect ; and that is that it 
doesn’t make a noise for more than ten consecutive min- 
utes. Now a noise lasting for only ten minutes is no noise 
at all to a man with a good digeStion and a clean con- 
science. It only gives a pretext to turn over and take 
another nap. With a little practice it will fail to do even 
this ;—but such a clock ought immediately to be sold to 
some Freshman, whose turn it will serve very well, inas- 
much as the members of that class wake up on a less 
urgent invitation than other people. Occasionally one 
finds one of these instruments, which has a habit of 
resting every minute or two during the time of striking. 
I had one of this kind once which would thus lengthen 
out its rancorous rattling to about an hour and a half. It 
died one morning, however, by an act of violence. There 
are other methods by which the intention of getting up 
in the morning is aided, but the best of all these is to have 
a chum who will call you. Aftera long and unsatisfac- 
tory experience with other means, [:-am able to say that 
this is the only sure thing. Of course the particular man- 
ner in which he will discharge this friendly office depends 
a good deal upon his character. If he were a muscular 
fellow, and had, at the same time, a muscular temper, | 
think, on general principles, that a man would enjoy him- 
self better to be let alone, even if he slept until the next 
day. My chum, however, is a placid individual, who 
wakes up every half hour to see what time it is, whose 
patience is interminable and whose voice is that sort of a 
painful treble which is very effective at close quarters, 
but which vanishes into mere air before it enters the next 
room. He is very eccentric in the matter of waking a 
man up. For example: at one period the door of my 
bedroom had a propensity to squeak. I considered it 
simply as a nuisance. But my other half reproved me 
for sundry mild expressions of dissatisfaction with it. | 
understood it the next morning. As I came to a dim 
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comprehension of what was going on, I perceived him 
standing by the door, watching me with a very sober and 
yet patient expression of countenance, while the door 
went back and forth under his guiding hand, reminding 
one very forcibly of the result produced by ten thousand 
cats when chanting love-songs in chorus. As he refused 
to heed my expostulations, I proceeded to active meas- 
ures—and the result was | staid up. During the day I 
asked him how long he had swung the door, to which he 
replied, as a matter of no consequence—“ Only an hour.” 
At another time, Orpheus-like, he got me out of bed by 
playing the warble on a fish-horn; another time he sung 
me up, quick, too; and so he goes on, varying the enter- 
tainment to the best of his ability. The truth is, I never 
know, when I go to bed, by what means I shall be wak- 
ened in the morning—the only thing I am sure of is this, 
that I ska// be wakened; for my chum never stops his 
performances for anything, I may say, until I am out 
of bed. 

To take up the second point again, I was just saying 
that only a few people ever manage to get up in the morn- 
ing. There is such a sense of independence in settling 
one’s self resolutely down on one’s pillow and calmly © 
overriding all previous resolutions; there is such a spirit 
of don’t-care-a-tiveness afloat in the morning air; one is 
always so sleepy just then, that it takes a man of indomit- 
able perseverance to take the second step and become a 
rival of the proverbial early bird. 

The second step once taken, however, the third part of 
this experience follows as a matter of course; it is the 
consequence of getting up in the morning. In the first 
place there is a general feeling of disgust, followed by a 
general sense of personal ill usage. The disgust is pro- 
duced by the theories one forms about the beauty of the 
morning hours, and the vast amount of time one is going 
to secure by taking an early start as contrasted with the 
saddening fact that it is damp and cold and all the mental 
powers are in a comatose condition. 

One finds out that it is true wisdom to see the sunshine 
and hear the birds sing and think about the duties of the 
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day—in bed. Thesense of personal injustice follows from 
the thought that he might have had a refreshing slumber 
by which he would have been made ready for the toils of 
the day, whereas, in point of fact, he did not sleep and he 
did not work. 

In these days there is much talk about the abolition of 
capital punishment. The great question seems to be— 
what shall take the place of the rope and the ax? I sug- 
gest early rising. Let the criminal be made to get up 
with the sun or earlier the year round. In this way, ac- 
cording to the friends of early rising, the convict would 
live long to suffer the penalty of the law, while, accord- 
ing to my notion, he would be miserable enough to 
make atonement for any crime. 


CONVERSATION. 
RESIDENT Porter, in urging upon the Senior class 


a proper attention to the studies of their year, re- 
marked that, whatever diversity there might be in the 
objects for which they studied, they all had a common 


interest in becoming good conversationalists. The 
thought, perhaps, strikes a student with more novelty 
than it would an outsider. We see here such a 


diversity of character and aims that we can hardly 
realize that we possess in common one object in our 
education. And yet, doubtless, it is so. The scholar, 
writer, popular man and fool, however much their 
sympathies may ordinarily clash, all unite in wishing to 
become good conversationalists. And if we extend our 
observation a little farther than the walls of a college 
community, we find the same desire to be a general one. 
Men may care little for deficiency in scholarship or for 
lack of proficiency in any given direction; but few men 
are willing to admit to themselves that they are lacking 
in conversational ability. The reason, perhaps, is that a 
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man’s talk forms the common criterion by which we 
judge of his culture and capacity. One may not have a 
taste for mathematics and yet he may be a very intelli- 
gent man; he may neglect all manner of study and yet 
flatter himself that he has capacity enough if he will 
only exert himself. But the man who shows himself to 
be stupid and bungling in conversation cannot reflect 
with much complacency upon some imaginary reserved 
power which he could put into exercise if he would. 
And yet, notwithstanding the popular appreciation of 
conversational ability, good conversation is by no means 
acommon thing. There are smatterers enough, it is true, 
who can keep the ball of chit-chat rolling ; it is, indeed, 
no difficult task to manufacture small talk by the hour 
about Smith and Brown and their respective occupations 
and connections. But elevated conversation, which calls 
into active and harmonious exercise the best faculties of 
the mind and soul is as rare as it is precious. Its rarity 
doubtless, is due to the difficulty of establishing the 
proper conditions for its display. For there must be an 
intellectual and moral sympathy between the different 
parties in a conversation to allow the heart and intellect 
their freest play. Now it is easy to see how nice must be 
the adjustment of circumstances to secure such a sym- 
pathy. The number engaged, for instance, must be very 
limited, for with each additional person new features of 
character are introduced and the chances are indefinitely 
increased that the sympathetic current of thought and 
feeling will be broken. And even if the number of inter- 
locutors be reduced to two, there must be some sort of 
affinity between those two or they will not converse with 
spontaneous unreserve. Something more is required for 
conversation in its highest sense than mere force of intel- 
lect or depth of feeling in the engaging parties. Some 
sort of equilibrium must exist between those qualities in 
the one person and in the other. For with such subtle 
instincts are our minds endowed, that we quickly discover 
any lack of harmony in the mental and moral composition 
of those with whom we come into contact. An unappre- 
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ciative word or an unsympathetic glance which shows that 
the hinted thought has no meaning for the person to whom 
it is disclosed, shuts again the iron door of the heart till 
the “ Open Sesame” of one who understands its secrets 
can throw open its treasures. For this reason it is that 
conversation can reach no higher level than the capacity of 
the lowest party to it. For the moment that this level is 
reached, the man of larger brain and heart shuts the flood 
gates of his thoughts and feelings, with the same unerring 
instinct with which he adjusts the convexity of his eye to 
the distance of the object upon which he fastens his gaze. 
Hence it is no uncommon thing for ordinary people to 
meet distinguished writers and wits and complain that 
they find nothing extraordinary in their conversation. 
The true reason for their failure is that there is nothing 
extraordinary in themselves to kindle the fire whose 
flashes they desire to see. 

And yet, rare as is conversation of the highest kind, 
good conversation might be more common than it is. 
We are too full of suspicion, of caution and of mental 
antipathies, to often allow our talk to take that subjective 
character, which brings into play the most delicate emo- 
tions. But there is a common ground of facts, and of feel- 
ings which men of all conditions share, upon which all can 
stand. A ready tact in discovering this common ground 
will render the most unpromising people agreeable and 
interesting. A lack of it renders the society even of culti- 
vated persons unendurable. A man, for instance, who 
fancies himself to be of a sarcastic turn of mind will hardly 
find his wit appreciated if he airs it upon persons to whom 
we are attached, or upon institutions for which we have a 
regard. On the other hand, the mute sympathy even of 
some one of the brute creatures is often touching to us. 
How much more grateful the more delicate sympathy of 
even the rudest human being, though it be expressed in 
uncouth words and barbarous accent. 

It may be said, upon the whole, that the best way to 
cultivate the power to converse agreeably is to cultivate 
the sympathies and emotions. Intellectual keenness and 
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power no doubt add greatly to the brilliancy of a man’s 
talk, but men of fine intellectual qualities often make but 
a poor show in conversation, and the prospects of becom- 
ing brilliant or deep is too remote, to afford encourage- 
ment to a man to devote himself to a rigid course of 
study. And, after all, it is not merely keen wit and pro- 
found remark which renders conversation attractive. It 
is, rather, a ready and appreciative sympathy with our 
own views and moods, and with whatever is beautiful and 
good in nature and in character, that gives to it its highest 
charm. If the orator must be a good man, as Quintilian 
would have us believe, much more must he, who in the 
fuller exposition of his character in familiar discourse 
would win regard, possess generous and delicate feelings. 
No doubt the superior charm which invests the conver- 
sation of good and high-minded women is due to the 
greater fervor and purity of their emotions. 


NOTABILIA. 


THE recklessness with which some people invent facts 
to establish their theories is amusingly illustrated in a 
plea which appears in the Methodist for the Wesleyan 
University at Middletown. We are told that “poor but 
worthy young men enter our classes every year, stay a 
short time, money fails, the college is unable to assist 
them unless it be by occasional pittances from New York 
or New England beneficiary societies, and as a natural 
consequence they are compelled to go to Yale or Har- 
vard, or leave college altogether.” Turning now to an 
advertisement of the same “university” in the Argus, we 
read that “the annual charges, including room rent, etc., 
etc., to those having scholarships” amount to $25.50, 
while for others the charge for instruction is $33.00. 
We feel a proper diffidence about denying a semi-official 
statement in a religious newspaper, but we must protest 
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that we have never seen any of those worthy young men 
who thought they were making a good thing pecuniarily 
by saving the difference between $25.50 and the annual 
charges at Yale. If there are any such, they must be 
more worthy than poor, and they evidently cannot have 
learned the true meaning of the minus sign. The Metho- 
dist neglects to say whether on going to Yale and Har- 
vard, they are able to pass successful examinations in 
mathematics. 


The publication of notes on Prof. Wheeler’s lectures 
on History last term, by a member of the Senior class, 
opens up a difficult question in morals. Looking at the 
question from the point of view of the lecturer, it was, so 
to speak taking away his capital in trade. He would 
naturally feel that, so far as that particular course of lec- 
tures was concerned, his occupation was gone when men 
could comfortably read in their own rooms what he was 
accustomed to deliver in an uncomfortable lecture-room. 
No one would care to listen to the course for a term, and 
take voluminous notes, if he could read up the lectures 
in a day or two before the examination. On the other 
hand, looking at the question from the point of view of 
the student, it may be said that students are not made for 
lectures, but lectures for students. Historical knowledge 
ought not to be regarded as so much gold, of which the 
possessor tries to part with as little as possible. If the 
student can acquire a greater number of historical facts 
by the use of printed notes than he can without them, 
why should he not make use of them? It makes no differ- 
ence in the value of his knowledge whether he learns by 
listening to a lecture the facts about the league of Schmal- 
calden, or whether he learns the same facts by reading. 
The difference, if any, would be in favor of the latter 
method, for then he could probably spell the word, or 
recognize it if he saw it at some future time; whereas, it 
is doubtful if he could do either from merely listening. 


In this connection the question arises as to what the 
true value of the lecture system consists in, after all. 
Many would say that, at the present day, lectures are 
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superfluous ; that they were necessary when books were 
scarcer and dearer, but that now, when we can find suffi- 
cient printed information about any subject which we 
wish to investigate, there is no further need for them; 
that we are necessarily obliged to hurry over many points 
without understanding them, and do not have sufficient 
time to classify and trace out the relations of such points 
as we do understand. Such objections are not without 
their force, but they are not conclusive against the lecture 
system as a whole. The true value of the system we 
conceive to lie in the personal influence of the lecturer. 
Anyone who has listened to a good lecture is conscious 
that he has received something more than he could get 
from a perusal of the author’s manuscript. How flat and 
pointless does the popular lecture, which was listened to 
with so much avidity the night before, seem when it is read 
in the morning newspaper. The dialogues of Socrates, as 
reported by his disciples, possess a high degree of interest ; 
but who can doubt that their interest must have been 
tenfold to those who caught the words from his lips? 
Not, in either case, that the additional interest of the 
spoken sentiments results exclusively, or even very 
largely, from the eloquence of the speaker—if by elo- 
quence we mean grace of manner and propriety of tone— 
but from what the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher would call 
the “living -‘force exerted by a living man upon living men.” 
The same principle holds true in college lectures. Even 
when they are a mere string of facts, there is something 
about the personality of the speaker which leaves a far 
more distinct impression upon the hearer than he would 
get by merely reading what has been said. 


If the value of the lecture system depends upon the per- 
sonal influence of the lecturer, it follows that whenever 
that influence is wanting the lectures are superfluous. It 
seems to us,} therefore, that attendance upon lectures 
should be optional. It might be understood, for instance, 
that an examination would be held at some future time 
upon some topic which would be treated of in lectures. 
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If anyone found—as most would find if the lectures were 
good—that by attendance he could most easily acquire 
the requisite information, he would attend. If he found 
the contrary true, why should he not be allowed to work 
to the greatest advantage, by looking for what he wanted 
in books? One or two incidental advantages would also 
attend such a plan. First, as there would be a constant 
ratio between the attendance and the excellence of the 
performance, the lecturer would not only be stimulated 
to do his best, but would also have an excellent criterion 
by which to judge of the quality of his performance. 
Secondly, earnest students would be free from the dis- 
tracting influence of the indifferent and disorderly. It 
may be said, further, that the fact that a student is obliged 
to attend lectures, instead of considering it a privilege to 
do so, goes very far to destroy the influence of the 
lecturer upon him. We see a practical illustration of 
this principle in the different attention with which we 
listen to a minister in chapel, and to one whose church 
we have repaired to of our own accord. If the people of 
Athens had voted that the young men must attend the 
lectures of the philosophers, no doubt Socrates himself 
would have been a bore to Alcibiades and the others. 

In regard to any of the ordinary lectures of the course, 
the apprehension is doubtless well founded that if notes 
upon them are published, the lectures themselves will not 
be well listened to if attendance be compulsory. But we 
venture to say in reference to the particular case which 
has been mentioned, that two-thirds of an ordinary class 
would attend and listen with good attention, in spite of 
all the notes which might be published, if attendance 
were voluntary. 


The committee who were charged with the duty of 
making arrangements for the regatta next summer, have 
decided to enter the association of American colleges. 
It is to be hoped that this action will have the effect of 
silencing the ridiculous complaint that Yale is a despiser 
of small colleges. To any one who has followed closely 
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the different steps of the late boating controversy, it will 
be evident that her course is perfectly consistent. Yale 
declined to enter the association last year, not because 
she was unwilling to meet the smaller colleges, but be- 
cause some time before that association was formed she 
had challenged her old antagonist, and had received no 
satisfactory reply. Had Harvard proposed to Yale to 
merge the annual contest into one which should be open 
to all American colleges, the proposition would undoubt- 
edly have been accepted. But when, instead of a definite 
answer to a definite challenge, a notice was forwarded 
some months afterward to send a delegate to an associa- 
tion which had been gotten up under the exclusive 
management of the challenged party, it was not to be 
expected that the challenging party should consent to 
have either its challenge or its previous status completely 
ignored, especially where the neglect was evidently 
studied. This year, however, we enter the boating 
season without being fettered in any such manner. We 
find a boating association already formed which is open 
to all American colleges, and if any friends of the old 
system would like to have a single race with .Harvard, 
they must remember that she is no longer the champion, 
and a contest with her would no longer decide the cham- 
- pionship. The difficulty last year was none of our seek- 
ing, and we are not disposed to create any this. If 
any of the smaller colleges can send a stronger crew to 
the place of meeting than we of Yale, we shall have the 
very best reason for not despising them; and if they 
cannot, we trust we shall be too generous to despise them 
for occupying a position that we have been so unfortunate 
as to be in ourselves. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 


Our Record 


Extends from Dec. 13 to Feb. 10, a period including the Christmas holi- 
days, the jolliest vacation of the year, and also the early part of second 
term, which, on many accounts, is an eventfulone. The holidays were 
ushered in on the last Sabbath of the term by the triumphant strains of 
the Hallelujah chorus, and we only hope that the two weeks succeeding 
proved, in the experience of released students, as joyous and harmonious 
as the anthem of praise by Handel, and as free from restraint and reg- 
ulation as its rendering by the choir. Santa Claus seems to have been 
the presiding deity of the period, and, from appearances, we infer that 
he was this year as propitious to undergraduates as has been his wont in 
the past. Various proofs of this greet our eyes as we wander curiously 
through the college buildings. New books in elegant binding look down 
upon us imposingly from the walls of the Durfee parlors. Knickknacks 
of all sorts cluster cosily in corners and on shelves about the old college 
rooms ; while study gowns of gorgeous hue, and brilliant smoking caps, 
and slippers of marvelous patterns bear witness to the interest and pa- 
tience of home friends. In view of the fact that a stupid season was 
predicted for New Haven, we may regard the past two months as very 
gay. Sociables and parties have been quite the order of the day. 
Among these we must notice one held Tuesday evening, Jan. 23, in 
Smith’s Hall, under the auspices of a few Seniors, and another held 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 31, in the same place, gotten up by Sopho- 
mores. Dramatic and musical entertainments have been frequent and 
interesting, and the only reason that sleighing parties have not been 
multiplied, has been the singular lack of snow storms, We are sorry 
to say, that owing to the gayety or for some other reason, the Seniors 
and Sophomores have given up the society prize debates for this term. 
But this, at least, to one class, is an item of small importance com- 
pared with the 


Funior A ppointments, 


Which, as usual; were announced just after college had scattered for the 
holidays. The list is as follows :—Purtosornica Orations—E, Alex- 
ander, Knoxville, Tenn.; A. H. Allen, New York; W. Beebe, War- 
saw, N. Y.; H. M. Denslow, New Canaan; W. A. Houghton, Hollis- 
ton, Mass.; F. B. Tarbell, West Groton, Mass.—6. HicH Orations— 
W. T. Barber, West Chester, Pa.; W. W. Beebe, New York; A. Bid- 
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dle, Philadelphia; E. S. Cowles, Farmington; E. E. Gaylord, Ashford; 
I. N. Judson, New Haven; J. A. Robson, Gorham, N. Y.; F. C. Web- 
ster, Litchfield. —8. Orations—A. B. Boardman, New York; E. H. 
Buckingham, Canton, Ohio; S. S. Clark, Yonkers, N. Y.; A. Collins, 
Hartford; R. W. Conant, New Haven; W. D. Crocker, Buffalo, N. 
Y.; R. W. Daniels, Lockport, N. Y.; C. S. Hemingway, Fair Haven ; 
H. W. Lathe, Worcester, Mass.; E. H. Lewis, Potosi, Wis.; H. W. 
Lyman, Northampton, Mass.; W. F. McCook, Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. P. 
Peters, New York; S. O. Prentice, North Stonington; I. R. Sanford, 
Redding.—15. Dusserratrons—J. A. Clemmer, Cincinnati; J. C. 
Goddard, Yonkers, N. Y.; G. Green, Norwich; P. Mountjoy, Clarks 
ville, Mo.; M. Poston, Marysville, Cal.; J. H. Roberts, Hartford; S. 
T. Stewart, Cincinnati, O.; C. H. Thomas, Covington, Ky.; G. H 
Wald, Cincinnati; A. Watson, Northampton, Mass; W. H. Whit 
taker, Covington, Ky.—1i1. First Dispures—F. W. Adee, West- 
chester, N. Y.; C. E. Bigelow, Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. Day, 
Catskill, N. Y.; E. S. Miller, Williston, Vt.; F. E. Sprague, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; E. M. Swift, New York; F. S. Wicks, Syracuse, N. Y. 
—7. Seconp Dispures—C. W. Bowen, Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. 1. Cham- 
berlin, Milton, Pa.; A. B. Morrill, Portland, Me.; W. T. Souther, 
Worcester, Mass.; J. H. Van Buren, Cincinnati, O.—5. , First Cot- 
Loguiss—W, O. Buck, Bucksport, Me.; Carter, New York; J. W. 
Clemens, St. Louis, Mo., F. W. Howard, Brooklyn, N. Y.; H. Meyer, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. P. Ord, San Francisco, Cal.; F. S. Parker, New 
Haven; A. J. Reynolds, Olcott, N. Y.; H. A. Strong, Colchester ; 
U. Strong, Racine, Wis.; E. Tatum, New York.—11. Seconp Cot- 
Loguiss—F, D. Allen, Worcester, Mass.; A. T. Bristow, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; L. W. Irwin, Cincinnati, O.; E. R. Johns, Lexington, Ky.; S, 
Merritt, Stamford ; H. E. Saddler, New York; S. P. Williams, South- 
ington; S. W. Williams, Nashua, N. H.—8. Total, 71. The abso- 
lute stands have not been published this year as last. The class num- 
bers 134 by the catalogue, of whom, as is seen, 71 have obtained ap- 
pointments, or very nearly the same percentage as last year. The Junior 
Prize Speaking will be held in the Chapel on Tuesday afternoon, April 
2. The articles must be handed in to Prof. Northrop on or before Feb. 
29. The subjects are as follows:—1. The Democratic Spirit of the 
Present Age. 2. The Statesmanship of Cardinal Richelieu. 3. The 
Last Decade. 4. Plato and Aristotle. 5. Russia and’ England in the 
East. 6. The Pacific Coast Literature. 7. The International Society. 
8, The Spanish Rule in Cuba. The best ten articles are to be spoken, 


and otherwise regulations similar to those of last year are to be observed. 
From Junior Appointments the transition is easy to the 


26 
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Studies of the Term. 


These, for the Senior class are Intellectual Science (during the first half 
of the term), recited to President Porter; The Law of Love and Love 
as a Law (during the last half of the term), also recited to the President ; 
Hallam’s Constitutional History and Guizot’s History of Civilization 
(the latter during the first half of the term), recited to Prof. Wheeler ; 
Barker’s Chemistry (during the first half of the term), under Prof. 
Wright; International Law (during the last half of the term), under 
Prof. Hadley ; and Geology (during the last half of the term), under 
Prof. Dana. The President lectures early in the term upon the different 
professions, and also delivers a course upon Natural Theology. Medical 
lectures, by Dr. Sanford, are to be attended the latter part of the term, 
and a few composition lectures by Prof. Northrop. Two compositions 
must be read to Prof. Northrop by each member of the class. Those 
who have stands as high as a First Dispute, are required to compete 
for Commencement appointments, and are allowed to hand in the Com- 
mencement piece instead of the second composition. The class is di- 
vided, alphabetically, into two divisions for recitations, Prof. Wheeler 
acting as division officer for the entire class. In connection with the 
study of Hallam and Guizot, Prof. Wheeler has introduced the admir- 
able custom of giving dut, for consideration, topics suggested by the text 
book. After a few days for research and independent thought, the sub- 
ject is called up in the form of questions. At the close of the exercise 
the instructor states, briefly, his own view of the subject, and allows 
opportunity for inquiry and discussion by the students. We wish 
to express our hearty approbation of this method, which tends to 
supply a lack of direct instruction which is felt at Yale. The 
Juniors recite Tacitus to Prof. Thacher; German to Prof. Coe; Snell’s 
Natural Philosophy to Tutor Thacher. Prof. Loomis gives his usual 
lectures on Natural Philosophy. About twenty men recite Calculus to 
Prof. Newton, and the customary forensic disputations occur at regular 
intervals. Prof. Thacher is officer for the first division, Prof. Coe for 
the second, and Tutor Thacher for the third. ‘The Sophomores recite 
Mathemathics to Prof. Newton, a portion of the class Loomis’s Analytical 
Geometry, and the remainder, Loomis’s Conic sections ; Juvenal’s Satires 
(during the first half of the term), and later, the Captives of Plautus to 
Prof. Wright; the Electra of Sophocles to Tutor Beckwith, and Shaw’s 
Manual of English Literature, to Tutor Beers. Compositions are read, 
as usual, and Instructor Bailey lectures on Elocution and hears declama- 
tions. Tutor Beers is officer for the first division, Prof. Wright for the 
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second, Tutor Beckwith for the third, and Prof. Newton for the fourth. 
The Freshmen recite Loomis’s Algebra to Tutor Heaton; Chauvenet’s 
Geometry to Prof. Richards; Quintilian to Tutor Day, and the Odyssey 
to Tutor Hooker. The division officers stand in the order named. 
The three lower classes are divided accorting to stands for the purposes 
of recitation. From the studies of the term we pass to the 


@ Class Elections, '72, 


Which were conducted in accordance with no text books, though 
in a very harmonious and expeditious way. The Seniors gath- 
ered in the President’s lecture room on Saturday morning, Jan. 20, 
for the election of Class Orator and Poet and for the transaction of other 
business. After two preliminary resolutions had been passed, an informal 
ballot was taken for Poet, which resulted in the nomination of D. N. 
Beach, T. R. Bacon, and C. Deming. Upon the first formal ballot 
Beach was chosen. ‘The informal ballot for Orator declared E. S. Lines, 
G. Richards, A. R. Merriam and H. M. Sanders the four highest 
candidates. The second formal ballot resulted in the election of Lines, 
who had 74 votes, to 35 for Merriam. L. S. Boomer, Treasurer of the 
Library Fund of ’72, reported one subscription of $200, three of $100, 
ten of $50, and thirty-nine others ranging from $50 to $10, the total 
for less than half the class summing up to about $1800; also $23 
which Mr. Curtis stated was the surplus in favor of the class crew, was 
added, by resolution, to the Library Fund. It was further voted that 
the custom of presenting a class cup be revived, and that a class ball be 
given third term. The following gentlemen were appointed for Class 
Day Committee—Willcox, J]. K. DuBois, C. P. Smith, Curtis, Cra- 
gin. For Ball Committee—Robertson, Delavan, Parsons, Boomer, 
Baldwin, Bradley, Kirkham. For Class Cup Committee—Howard, F. 
T. DuBois, Campbell. _It is truly cheerful to record so pleasant and 
successful a class meeting after the stormy and bitter proceedings which 
characterized the previous class. In connection with this subject we 
must notice the 


Class Elections, ’73, 


Which did not happen to run quite so’ smoothly, but which came out 
right in the end after much tribulation. Most important among these 
was the election of the five Lrr. Editors for the ensuring year. For the 
sake of thus rewarding their greatest literary talent, the Juniors held a 
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class meeting in the President’s lecture room on Wednesday afternoon, 
Jan. 17, Mr. Hincks, President of the Senior Board, occupying the chair, 
The result of this meeting was the election of only three editors, 
Houghton, Prentice and Beebe, neither of the other prominent candi- 
dates, Lyman, Bent and Lathe receiving a majority vote of the members 
of the class in town, though repeated votes were taken. At the second 
meeting, on the afternoon of the following Friday, Lyman was chosen 
the fourth editor. The third and fourth meetingg held on Monday, 
Jan. 22, and Wednesday, Jan. 24, were tedious and fruitless, resulting 
in a close and indecisive contest between the friends of Bent and Lathe. 
The class having failed in their attempts, the matter was referred to the 
Senior Board, who, in accordance with the wise constitution of the Chi 
Delta Theta, unanimously chose Tarbell as the fifth editor. The new 
Board now stands—S, O. Prentice, chairman, W. Beebe, W. A. 
Houghton, H. W. Lyman and F. B. Tarbell. The last named gentle- 
man would probably have been elected by his own class had he not, at 
the first meeting, declined a nomination. The Juniors also met on Sat- 
urday, Jan. 6, and chose the following committee for a Promenade Con- 
cert to come off sometime before Lent: F. W. Adee, S. L. Boyce, A. 
Collins, C. R. Grubb, F. W. Howard, C. P. Latting, C. Lehmer, S. 
Merritt, F. S. Wicks.. Mr. Collins was appointed chairman, Feb. g was 
afterwards fixed upon as the day for the concert. At the same meeting 
E. E. Gaylord, F. J. Shepard and J. H. Van Buren were elected Class His- 
torians. H. W. Lyman was also elected, but declined. From such 
fierce struggles as class appointments involve, it seems rather stupid to 
turn to 


Boating and Ball A ffairs, 


Which, at this season of the year, are not very lively. At a meeting 
held Saturday, Dec. 16, after some discussion it was voted to submit the 
arrangments for the regatta of next year to a committee of six to be 
appointed by the President of the Boat Club. By a change in the con- 
stitution, the office of Vice President having been created, W. C. 
Beecher, ’72, was elected to fill the position. It was also voted to make 
the selection of the University Nine hereafter from al] departments of 
the college. Subsequently reports of boating finances have been pub- 
lished, the summaries of which we subjoin. The first is from President 
Ford’s report to the Treasurer from April to July, 1871, and the second 
is from the Treasurer’s report from Sept. 22, 1871, to Jan. 14, 1872. 
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SuMMaRY. 


Dr. 
To cash account (Prex), - $816.00 
Saltonstall Races, 308.18 
Regatta Ball, . 820.75 
—— $1944.93 


Cr. 
By cash account, - $ 520.79 
Saltonstall Races, 365.75 
Regatta Ball, - 1084.75 
—$1971.29 


$26.36 
Deficit. 
To cash account (Treas.), - $81.27 
By cash account (Treas.), - 62.75 
$18.52 


Total amount due present Treasurer, - - $44.88 


SumMMaRY. 
Rec'd. Paid. 
Various transactions, - - - $316.82 $175.98 
Saltonstall Races, 247.60 295.65 





$564.42 471.63 
471.63 


Amount on hand, - - $92.79 
S. Leonarp Boyce, Sec. and Treas. Y. U. B. C. 


The mortgage was lifted from the boat-house by Mr. Bone by the pay- 
ment of $390. This sum less $15 is still due Mr. Bone. There is 
due $50 for last year’s rent of the Saltonstall boat-house and about $50 
for rent of property on which the city boat-house stands, making the 
debt of the club at the time of the first report, $475. The committee 
appointed to arrange for a summer regatta consists of L. G. Parsons, 
"72, W. C. Beecher, ’72, W. F. McCook, ’73, J. H. Hincks, ’72, 
D. J. H. Willcox, ’72. They have concluded that it is best for Yale 
to enter the Rowing Association, and the necessary steps to this end 
have been taken. The University Ball Nine will go into the gymnasium 


for the last few weeks of the present term, preparatory to the approach- 
ing campaign. ‘The pitching alley will occupy the place of the bowling 
alley at the eastern side of the room beneath the gymnasium. The 
coming match between Yale and Harvard will probably consist of a 
series instead of a single game. The price of the lot beyond the Or- 
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phan Asylum, which is considered an eligible one for a college ball ground, 
is $90,000. 75 have organized their nine for the coming season. 
Their uniform is to be blue with white trimmings. 


Latest College Publication. 


The Yale Naught-ical Almanac for 1872, issued, at last, after long 
delays. It claims to be “‘A modestly-economical rejuvenescence of 
some very ancient chronicles unblushingly appropriated,” and though 
modeled a little after the Josh Billings type, it may also very properly 
claim certain novelties of itsown. Some of the jokes and witticisms are 
very good, and interspersed among the drolleries is no little information 
both interesting and useful. But by far the most successful feature of the 
almanac consists in the pictures, the caricatures which grotesquely adorn 
many of its pages. These are capital both in design and execution and 
reflect great credit upon the artist. Without attempting to particularize 
we may say that the countenances and attitudes of “‘ Ye Three Fates ” 
certainly bear study, while ‘‘ Ye Lamentable Tail of Georgy Washing- 
ton, Truthful Puer” must excite a smile even from the most patriotic. 
We hope that this amusing pamphlet will gain from an appreciative 
public the approbation which we believe it deserves. Though this 
publication has long been expected, yet it was issued too late to de- 
scribe the 


Funtor Promenade Concert, 


Which was held in Music Hall, Friday night, Feb. 9, and is regarded, 
by many, as the most successful of its kind. Without being very inconven- 
iently crowded as are the summer promenades, it was, nevertheless, at- 
tended by a large number of ladies and gentlemen. In addition to the 
well known home attractions, many beauties from Springfield, Hartford, 
New York, Brooklyn, Chicago, Bridgeport and other places graced the 
scene, while graduates, Seniors, Juniors and Sophomores vied with each 
other in the honors of the dance. The music furnished by Bernstein’s or- 
chestra was excellent, and wasappreciated as well by the many spectators, 
who lingered long in the galleries and boxes fascinated by the gay sights, 
as by the active participants upon the floor. Behind the curtain Red- 
cliffe was established with coffee, salads, creams and all sorts of good 
things in abundance. The committee, very naturally, were much an- 
noyed at the non-appearance of the printed order of dances, but looked 
more cheereful as the evening wore on, when they discovered that the 
plain cards, struck off at the last moment, were in no wise inconsistent 
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with the enjoyment of the occasion. Everybody seemed to have a 
good time and apparently felt considerable regret mingled with fatigue 
when the festivities ended among the small hours. The Lir. Board are 
indebted to the committee for tickets and invitations. These, gotten 
up by Tiffany, were very elegant. 


Items. 


The college pulpit was filled Sunday, Dec. 17, by Mr. Park, son of 
Prof. Park; Jan. 7 by President Porter and Prof. Fisher; Jan. 14 by 
Mr. Parker of Hartford; Jan. 21 by Mr. George Bacon; Jan. 28 by 
Mr. Gladden of the /udependent ; and on Feb. 4 by Dr. Bacon and 
Prof. Hoppin. The first of the course of sermons established by the 
Berkeley Association was preached in Trinity church on Sunday evening, 
Jan. 7, by Bishop Clark of Rhode Island; the second on Jan. 14, by 
Rev. Phillips Brooks of Boston; the third on Jan. 21, by Dr. Rylance 
of New York city; the fourth on Jan. 28, by Dr. Vinton of Boston ; 
and the fifth on Feb. 4, by Dr. Hall of Brooklyn. The day of prayer 
for colleges was observed Thursday, Jan. 25. All lessons after the 
morning one were dispensed with, and at 11 A. M., ex-President Wool- 
sey addressed the Seniors, Professor Harris the Juniors, Professor Nor- 
throp the Sophomores and President Porter the Freshmen. A union 
meeting was held in the Marquand chapel at 3 P. M. which was well 
attended. The Berkeley Association was addressed by Rev. Mr. Lob- 
dell of New Haven. Mr. Beecher’s talks about preaching which he 
delivers twice a week in the Marquand chapel are very interesting and 
refreshing. After his remarks opportunity is given to the Theologues 
to ask questions, for which the speaker always has a ready reply. Mr. 
Beecher also delivered an interesting address to the students Thursday 
evening, Feb. 8, in the College chapel. Thursday afternoon, Jan. 
25, in the same chapel, Dr. Hamlin, President of Robert College, Con- 
stantinople, occupied the hour usually given to President Porter’s lec- 
tures on the professions. He spoke at length about Robert College and 
_also about the various Oriental races. Church papers are given out 
this term by Tutor Beers at 102 North College. 75, have elected 
class deacons as follows: W. H. Jordan, L. S. Holbrook and F. E. 
Snow. The Yale alumni in Boston held their seventh annual supper 
at the Parker House on Monday evening, Jan. 29. President Porter 
and Professors Thacher and Lyman were present, and five Seniors, 
Messrs. Bradley, Howard, Richards, Slade and Stewart furnished college 
songs for the occasion. ‘The gathering was a particularly pleasant one. 
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In the course of the evening the Woolsey fund was brought up and 
Clark, ’58, and one or two others pledged contributions upon the spot. 
A similar supper was celebrated in Philadelphia, Thursday, Feb. 1, upon 
which occasion President Porter represented the college. The con- 
ditions of the John A, Porter prize of $250 are published in the Co/- 
lege Courant of Jan. 13. The subject for the first essay has been an- 
nounced as follows: ‘‘ The Morality of the Greeks as shown in their 
Art, Literature and Life. President Woolsey, Professors Day and 
Hadley have been invited to assist in the revision of the Bible, and have 
accepted, President Porter has been appointed upon the American 
Committee to aid in replacing the great library of Strasbourg, destroyed 
in the recent war. A man with a talking machine made his appear- 
ance in this city during the vacation. Prof. Eaton is delivering a 
course of lectures upon Greek Art on Monday evenings in the main 
room of the Art Gallery. The second reception at the President’s 
house was held Monday evening, Jan. 8. A large number of ladies 
were present and the occasion was a very pleasant one to all. A prize 
declamation was held in Delta Kappa Saturday evening, Jan. 13. The 
prizes, two in number, were awarded as follows: ist to A. F. Jenks, 2d 
to B. W. Davis. Thacher, ’71, C. Deming, ’7z, and Howard, ’72, 
acted as judges, T. J. Tilney, a Lrr. editor and DeForest man of 
’70, recently won his first case in this city. It has been proposed to 
substitute evening for morning prayers on Sunday and omit the afternoon 
service. Notman began to photograph the Seniors Monday, Jan. 22. 
The scene of the class picture will be the chapel in which the class will 
appear in various attitudes and groups. ‘‘'The process by which this is 
done is one of Mr. Notman’s specialties and is as follows: he first takes 
a photograph of the interior of the chapel; then at his gallery a photo- 
graph of each member of the class in an appropriate position ; then by 
putting the former and latter together and taking another photograph, 
he accomplishes the desired result.” Kendrick, ’72, is publishing a 
series of European sketches in the Monday numbers of the vening 
Register. Beach, ’72, has gratuitously distributed to his classmates 
copies of his poems, gotten up in a neat pamphlet form. Among the 
subscriptions to the Library Fund of the Senior class, is one of $75 from 
the father of S. P. Coomes, one of the deceased members of 772. 
A member of the Senior class cleared $30 by speculating in the Parepa- 
Rosa tickets. Who would not sit up all night outside the box office! 
C. B. Dudley, ’71, is now editor of the College Courant. The 
Yale exploring patty under Prof. Marsh, has recently returned from the 
plains. Prof. Packard has gone to Aiken, S. C., to spend the winter. 
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Prof. Coe is reading the “‘ Les Femmes Savantes ” of Moliere with 
the Sophomores on Wednesday evenings. A Sophomore’s room was 
entered one night at the end of last term and considerable money stolen. 

Saturday night, Dec. 16, the coal yard was set on fire. A prize 
debate was held at Delta Kappa on Saturday evening, Feb. 10, upon 
the question—Resolved that a Republican form of Government is bet- 
ter than a Monarchial. ‘The speakers were Edward A. Hill, aff., Wil- 
liam S. Fulton, neg., Timothy J. Lee, aff., Benjamin W. Davis, neg., 
and William R. Richards, aff. The committee of award, Prof. H. P. 
Wright, C. O. Day, ’7z, and B. Hoppin, ’72, gave to Davis the first 
prize and to Richards the second. The latter was not familiar with his 
piece. 


S. S. S. Memorabilia. 


The officers of the Base Ball club propose hiring the second lot in 
Hamilton Park for a practice ground, if it can be obtained, The 
crews have commenced training. Some of the members very justly 
look forward to a place upon the University crew. A course of 
lectures for Mechanics has been commenced at Sheffield Hall. Two of 
these have already been delivered, the first Feb. 5, by President Por- 
ter, subject, the ‘‘ Relations of Mind and Matter ;” the second Feb. 8, 
“Principles of Elocution,” by Mark Bailey ; the others are as follows: 
Feb, 12, “‘ Recent Contributions to American Geography,” by D. C. 
Gilman ; Feb. 15, “‘ Our Common Weeds,” by D. C. Eaton; Feb. 19, 
reserved for Rev. B. G. Northrop; Feb. 22, “Origin of Microscopic 
Living Forms,” by W. H. Brewer ; Feb. 26, 3 Feb. 29, “ Phos- 
phorus,” by S. W. Johnson; March 4, “‘ Tilghman’s Sand-Blast 
Engraving Process,” G. F, Barker; March 7, ‘‘ Steam Engine Indica- 
tor,” by C. P. Richards; March 11, “‘ Forces of Inanimate Nature,” 
by W. A. Norton; March 14, “‘The Prismatic Spectrum,” by C. S. 
Hastings; March 18, “ The Telescope,” by C. S$, Lyman; March 21, 
“Color,” by J. H. Neimeyer; March 25, “Steam Boilers,” by W. P. 
Trowbridge; March 28, “The Darwinian Hypothesis applied to the 
Human Race,” by A. E. Verrill. 
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Publishers will oblige us by sending books directly to‘ The Yale Literary Mag- 
azine,” New Haven, Conn. 


NEW BOOKS. 


History of English Literature. By H. A. Tatne. Translated from the French 
by H. Van Launy, one of the masters of the Edinburgh Academy. Vol. I. 
New York: Holt & Williams. 1871. Pp. 510. New Haven: Charles C. 
Chatfield. 


Taine’s English Literature isa remarkable book. Its sincerity and fairness, 
its thoughtful criticisms, its original conclusions, and the clearness and 
vivacity of the style in which it is written, combine to make it one of the most 
interesting and instructive, as it is, certainly, one of the brightest books with 
which we have had the good fortune to meet. The fact too that its author is 
a Frenchman, must give it additional interest and value. It is undoubtedly 
true that a foreigner who can lay aside the prejudices of his age and race, is 
better fitted than an Englishman, to pass cool and deliberate judgment upon 
the masterpieces of English Literature. And in this respect, the author has 
been, to a great degree, successful. He has undertaken his task with liberal 
and impartial views. He has entered into the spirit of many of our writers 
with a genuine enthusiasm. Yet when we look for that “ catholic sympathy” 
for which the /Vation so highly praises him, we are unable to discover it. The 
book is thoroughly French, in tone as well as in style. M. Taine seems to 
take special delight in criticising those authors whose works he can compare 
and contrast with the literature of his own country, and it is not difficult to 
detect his preferences. Not that he is unfair; but he is French. And those 
very characteristics which enable him to light up his subject with so much 
freshness and gayety, entirely unfit him for a hearty appreciation of those 
phases and shades which are most thoroughly and essentially English. Then, 
too, he is a man who accommodates facts to theories and principles, and who 
pushes his conclusions to the verge of absurdity. He sets out with the idea 
that the English are by nature brutal and boorish, and that age has only tamed 
the creature whose normal tendencies and tastes it cannot change. Proceed- 
ing from these premises, every character whom he meets, he straightway 
charges with the hereditary trait: and endeavors to establish his pet theory, 
by discovering analogies and illustrations on every page of the English clas- 
sics. And yet he seems so good-natured and honest, so pleased with fancy 
and wit, so susceptible to beauty and grandeur, that we cannot but watch his 
course with the intensest interest, as he rushes along with a wonderful im- 
petus, from Beowolf to Tennyson. We confess that we are a little intoxicated 
with these fascinating volumes. They have a sparkle and a flavor for which 
we can find no parallel. But their merit does not lie chiefly in their style. 
For if we cannot regard the author’s opinions as entirely satisfactory, we can, 
at all events, appropriate much that is of the greatest value; we can trace 
the influence of government and religion in the formation of character, and 
we can watch the growth and culture of character as it expresses itself in 
thought and speech. 

Goethe’s Poems and Ballads. Translated. 1871. Pp. 240. New York: Holt 

& Williams. New Haven: Judd & White. 


We have long needed a good English translation of Goethe’s smaller and 
less pretentious poems, upon which he is said to have spent even more labor 
and care than upon his more celebrated productions. In fact his name has 
become so associated with his ‘“‘ Faust,” that his other poems have not re- 
ceived that attention which their excellence demands. The volume before us 
is made up for the most part of translations from Goethe, originally pub- 
lished in Blackwood’s Magazine, although many of them appear here for the 
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first time. Aside from their intrinsic worth, their great value is found in the 
impression which they leave upon one of the varied genius and culture of 
their author. Though quite short they are exceedingly beautiful, and a per- 
usal of them confirms one, in the opinion of Goethe’s biographer, Mr. Lewes, 
who said of them: “ They are instinct with life and beauty, against which no 
ane can stand. They give musical form to feelings the most various 
and to feelings that are true. They are gay, coquettish, playful, tender, pas 
sionate, mournful, reflective and picturesque; now simple, now laden with 
weighty thought, at one moment reflecting the whim and fancy of caprice, at 
another sobbing forth the sorrows which press a cry from the heart.” We 
regret, however, that some of the most beautiful of Goethe’s poems have been 
omitted, and that too, although they have been finely translated. The poem 
entitled ‘“ Faith, Hope and Love,” which we always especially admired, we 
are unable to find in the volume before us. We trust that this admirable 
work will be supplemented, ere long, by a more complete collection. 


Cloud Pictures. By Francis H. UNpDERWoop. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Pp. 166. 1872. New Haven: Judd & White. 


We have rarely had the pleasure of taking up a book which, so far as its 
outward appearance is concerned, so completely satisfied our taste. It is 
printed on heavy, tinted paper, while the print itself is most pleasing to the 
eye. The stories in this volume have been published at different times, the 
first one appearing in 1854 and the last in 1871. They are written in a very 
engaging style, while the “ Exile of von Adelstein’s Soul,” though not en- 
tirely original, is intensely interesting. 

Singular Creatures. By Mrs. GrorGE CuppLes. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Pp. 333. 1872. New Haven: Judd & White. 


A book for children; describing the pecularities, accidents, tricks and 
sad deaths of “ our family pets.” The stories are written in language adapted 
to children of tender years, and are on the whole quite entertaining even for 
persons of more mature tastes. The Nation could find no fault with it for 
centering the interest on one unworthy creature who invariably comes to a 
bad end. 

The Mystery of Orcival. By EmtLte GaporiANn. Translated by George M. 

Towle. New York: Holt & Williams. Pp. 168. 1871. 


The translator of this work, Mr. Towle, is a graduate of Yale, and we 
cannot forbear to publish a story which we lately heard respecting him. It 
seems that while he was in college he was a great collector of autographs, 
and being desirous of obtaining Archbishop Whately’s name, he wrote a let- 
ter to that distinguished individual in which he complimented him very 
highly on his “ Rhetoric,” assured him of the success which his work had 
met with in college, of the great service he had done to science in its pub- 
lication, and signed himself, George Makepeace Towle, A. D. P. (Alpha 
Delta Phi). The great scholar was completely taken in, and supposing that 
A. D. P. was the symbol of some distinguished American degree, replied ina 
very courteous letter which he addressed as follows, George Makepeace 
Towle, A. D. P., care President Woolsey, Yale College, New Haven, 
Conn., U. S. A. 7 

The Mystery of Orcival is founded upon a mysterious murder which 
occurs at Orcival, a village on the Seine, and while it is written with consid- 
erable power and affords the author a fine field for his peculiar talent, it does 
not commend itself to us as a first class novel. The development of charac- 
ter is an important complement of a novel and in this story we fail to meet 
with this characteristic. The style is unhealthy and we can hardly give to 
the writer the praise which his admirers claim for him as a “ happy combina- 
of Poe and Wilkie Collins.” It is one of those stories which we read with a 
kind of fascination, but with a feeling that we are wasting time. 

Since our last issue we have received a large number of college periodicals, 
magazines, etc., prominent among which is the Ad/aniic. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’ contribution in the shape of “‘ The Poet at the Breakfast Table,” has 
appeared in the last two numbers, while the names of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
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James Parton, James DeMille, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and others which ap- 
pear in the last number—prove that no other magazine in the country can 
boast of more distinguished contributors. 


Old and New has an interesting account of Harvard College in a published 
report of the overseers, who yearly make a close examination of the affairs of 
the college. As they are all gentlemen of varied culture and experience, the 
comments which they make and the hints which they suggest are exceedingly 
valuable, and perhaps could be advantageously employed by the faculties of 
other colleges. Our space will not permit us to make several extracts which 
we would like from this able report, and we can only refer our readers to 
the January number of O/d and New for much valuable information concerning 
the workings of the Harvard system. A very touching obituary of Frederic 
Wadsworth Loring also appears in this number and will be interesting to 
Yale men who knew him at Andover. 

Appletons’ Fournal is rapidly taking a high position among our magazines. 
The stories are all of a high order while its illustrations, scientific notes and 
general get-up, make it an exceedingly attractive addition to our exchanges. 

We congratulate the managers of Every Saturday upon their “‘ new depart- 
ure.” In its new form it does not appear so servile an imitation of the English 
illustrated papers, and it is now just what it claims to be “a journal of 
choice reading.” 

While we have always deplored the increase of college periodicals, on 
principles of Political Economy, and because more attention is paid to quan- 
tity than to quality in our late exchanges, yet we must hail with delight the 
announcement of a magazine about to be started at Vassar College. It has 
seemed to us a lamentable deficiency in ¢he female college of America, that it 
has had no exponent for expressing the thoughts of such a large class of ed- 
ucated and cultivated women. We see no reason why sucha magazine 
should not have considerable influence with regard to the questions which 
are at this period exciting the female part of the community. We hope that 
it will not play the part of the majority of college papers and sink into a 
mere vehicle for gossip, facts and occurrences of interest only to the students 
of Vassar, but will occasionally, at least, contain essays upon some of the 
more important questions of the day which so deeply interest all. It is to be 
called Zhe Vassar Miscellany, and published four times a year. Three Edi- 
tors are to be taken from the Senior, two from the Junior class and one from 
the Alumni, while contributions will be received from the students, faculty 
and alumni. The first number will appear next April, and the others will 
follow in July, September and January. “May all the goddesses give suc- 
cessful issue to the beginning of so great an undertaking.” 

Lord Timothy Dexter, of Newburyport, Mass., who sent a cargo of warm- 
ing pans to the West Indies, where, of course, there was no market for warm- 
ing pans, but an excellent market for those articles when transformed into 
molasses dippers, has recently found a counterpart at Vassar College. It 
seems that a large tree standing in front of the college was blown down by 
the wind, whereupon Matthew Vassar, “ penny wise and pound foolish,” de- 
termined to turn the accident to account. He accordingly made from the 
tree a large number of bootjacks, which he offered to the lady students at the 
moderate price of one dollar per bootjack, and discovering too late, poor 
fellow, that a female institute afforded a bad market for bootjacks, in his dis- 
pair he made as a present to each parlor one of these triumphs of his ingenu- 
ity, with the letters M. V. engraved on them—a touching memento of his 

unfortunate speculation. Macte virtute. 

We have rarely been obliged to make apologies for any number of our LITs., 
but we feel called upon to say that the inaccuracies and mistakes in our last 
number were owing to the demands made upon our time by the exam- 
ination. Without mentioning all the mistakes, we will simply call attention 
to one which would imply gross ignorance on the part of the writer, while in 
fact a printer's error made Nikias read Trikias. 

We have a word to say in regard to the Courant. The innuendoes 
which have appeared in that sheet from time to time against the editors of 
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this magazine, whether taking the form of patronizing advice or of covert al- 
lusion, have revealed a degree of hostile animus which is not ordinarily seen 
in college publications. Individuals who are afflicted with the unfortunate 
disposition which would seem to inspire those extraordinary insinuations, 
either are not placed in situations where they can give their opinions public- 
ity, or if they are, their instincts of decorum are sufficiently strong to restrain 
them from making college publications vehicles for personal attack. We 
have overlooked such insinuations in the past, for while we fully recognized 
the object which they had in view, we did not feel called upon to expose it. 
We think, indeed, that their author’s precaution was unnecessary, and that 
under any circumstances he would have received the gratifying popular 
verdict to unquestioned literary superiority. Now, however, that his object 
has been accomplished, to continue the same line of attack is a little gratui- 
tous, to say the least. And since, in acting upon the defensive, we are no 
longer imperilling the just recognition of his merits, we shall not hesitate 
any longer to put ourselves in a proper light before the college. In 
order to remove any misconception in the minds of those who havn't seen 
through the strictures which the Courant has been pleased to put upon the 
Lit., it may be well to notice two or three serious charges that have been im- 







































f plied. 1st. It has been insinuated that the editors have used old composi- 
tions for editorials, instead of writing new articles. To this we reply, that 
every article which has issued from the editorial board, with one exception, 

, has been written expressly for the Lit., and no other old compositions from 

i other quarters have been printed to our knowledge, though some very able 

, articles have been rejected for the sole reason that they had been previously 

> read. That one excepted article was put in by special request in addition to 

. twenty-six pages of printed matter which its author contributed to the same 

‘a number, and has received high commendation for its literary merits. Now, 

4 either the critic of the Courant knew the facts to be as we have stated them, 

h or he did not. If he did, what are we to think of his repeated insinuations 

Ha to the contrary? If he did‘not, why is he guilty of the impertinence of 

. insinuating charges in reference to a matter which he knows nothing about? 

od 2d. It is implied that the editors have not given as much work to the 

a magazine as the college public had a right to expect. To this we reply, that 

“" in each number the special departments of Notabilia and Editor’s Table are 

“é each equal in length to one article, and the Memorabilia to two or three. In 

= addition to these, no number has yet appeared which has not contained at 

ty least two articles by members of the board, and two numbers have contained 

uy four articles from the same source. 3d. It is implied that the Lir. is not a 

sa fair representative of the talent of the college. Perhaps not. If some 
articles which have gone into our waste-paper basket had been printed, it would “ 

= have been a more truthful, and, we dare say, to some, a more pleasing repre- 

ai sentative of the talent of the college; but we venture to think that its 

to absolute merit would not be so high. If it is meant, however, that the 

It best college talent is not represented in the LIT., we must again take excep- 

by tion to the statement. Almost an entire editorial article has been copied, 

le- with favorable comments, into a leading New York morning paper, and 
he parts of another article have been copied into one of the ablest journals of 
he the country, and other pieces have been noticed by the outside press. The 
= Ya.e Lit. Prize Essay was a creditable piece of undergraduate writing ; 

“ec two other competing articles which were published have been spoken of in 

oe complimentary terms by competent judges. We have published poetry by 
his the Class Poet, and prose by the Class Orator. And surely the critic of the 

Courant cannot deny that any one who holds the latter position must represent 
dese a large constituency, and therefore may fairly be called a representative man ; 
ast nor can he deny that the mere fact of holding that position is prima facie 
_ evidence of the highest literary merit. Indeed, it would be uncomplimentary 
—_ either to the justice or critical ability of a class, and to the modesty of an 
_ incumbent, to think otherwise. If other representative men have not 

written, it is not because they have not been asked or because their articles 
aa would not be welcome. One thing may be admitted in regard to the Lit. 


There has certainly been a lack of stories in the last few numbers ; but story 
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telling is a peculiar talent, and where it doesn’t appear, cannot be forced. 
If, however, the editor of the Courant has (as we must suspect) a talent for 
telling stories, any articles which he may send will receive respectful consid- 
eration. In regard to the jokes about the Lir. Board, which are so kindly 
withheld, we can only say that it would be cruel for persons who present so 
few points suggestive of ridicule to take advantage of their more unfortunate 
fellow creatures, especially when a wit founded upon the purest style of 
high-toned journalism is matched against an evident incapacity. 

It may be proper for us to say that the Courant is so managed that each 
editor is practically independent. Our relations with the editors are such 
that we should be very sorry to think the policy which has been pursued by 
that paper to be in accordance with the deliberate judgment of the majority 
of its board. We may remark, too, that we should hardly have ventured to 
give public advice to our successors in such a manner as to imply that they 
were ignorant of the duties of their office or disposed to neglect them, 
though we heartily concur in the sentiment that the honor of their position 
will consist in the manner in which they perform their duties, and not at all 
in the fact of their election. But it seems that a humility which is not above 
reading a patronizing lecture to College Officers on their manners (for it 
requires no great critical acumen to see that the “Talk about Tutors” and 
the strictures upon the Lit. have the same source) is equal to the task of 
doing for our successors what we should decline to do ourselves. If it 
could make a still greater sacrifice, and advise aspirants for their positions 
not to attempt to show their worth by detracting from the merits of the 
incumbents, it would do more good, possibly, than it has done harm by both 
its previous efforts. 

Of the Courant itself, aside from its relations to the Lit. Board, we may 
say that its editors have succeeded in making it a very readable paper. We 
have noticed occasionally, though we have not felt it our duty to point out, 
bad spelling, bad English, and bad taste in its personal items, not to speak 
of a tendency to run it in the interests of the Berkeley Association. But its 
news has been full, its topics varied, its tone generally good, and its literary 
ability at times very considerable. We have no disposition to underrate the 
industry which has been devoted to it, but our readers will doubtless notice 
that it requires much less effort to write an announcement of a sermon or a 
short comment on current events than it does to compose an extended maga- 
zine article. 

We regret the necessity of having been driven to this defence. We have 
no sympathy with journalistic quarrels and had hoped to pass the year with- 
out feeling obliged to allude to our contemporary in other than kindly terms. 
And were it not that the attacks-upon us have been so continued, and, to our 
minds, so unjust, and, apparently, so designedly calculated to put us in a false 
light before the college world, we should have preferred to pass over the sub- 
ject in silence. As it is, we hope that we shall not have to allude to it again. 

Se 2h 








